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Hotes, 
THE STORY OF THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. 


Tue story of a poor drugged or drunken | 
man who has, through the caprice of some 
royal or noble personage, been suddenly con- 
veyed from his sordid abode to a — or 
castle, stripped of his dirty rags, clothed in | 
fine linen, placed in a splendid bed in a 
splendid chamber, and, on his awakening, 
finds himself attended by obsequious servants | 
who, to his amazement, salute hii as their | 
lord and master, is probably in its simple 
elements of very ancient date. It is not my 
object to trace the story to its source, but 
to refer to its use by two of the greatest 
poets who ever lived—Shakespeare and 
Calderon, the former employing it in his 
“Induction” to ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
the latter in his exquisite comedy ‘ La Vida 
es Sueiio’ (‘ Life is a Dream’), which is one 
of the glories of Spanish literature. Neither 

t,so far as we know, could have got the 
int from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ in which one 
of the tales turns on the same incident. 

For it was in the golden prime 
good Haroun Alraschi 

that Abou Hassan’s marvellous adventures 
came to pass. What a perennial source of 
interest does that book contain! I read it 


when I was a boy, and now, when the winter 


of age is close upon me and the snow soon to 
fall is gathering thick and fast, I have been 
spirited away to far-off sunny lands and 
almost become young again on turning over 
the glowing pages in which the story of ‘ The 
Sleeper Awakened’ is told. Some books are 
untranslatable—Horace, for instance, and 
others, chiefly poets ; they lose, like a deli- 
cate flower, nearly all their beauty and 
fragrance when transplanted from their 
native soil; but there are many that suffer 
little or nothing from the change, so great is 
their vitality, so human their interest. Who 
cares about the language in which the 
‘Arabian Nights’ was first written, or 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ or many other books, 
both sacred and profane, that might be 
named? They are the property not of any 
particular nation, but of the whole human 
race, and are consequently immortal in every 
tongue. “But hoo! I am now gone quite 
out of sight,” to use the language of Robert 
Burton ; and though I agree with him that 
“digressions do mightily delight,” I must yet 
confess that while they form a most pleasing 
—nay, necessary—feature in his great book, 
they are out of place in a short paper such 
as this. 

It cannot admit of a doubt that both 
Shakespeare and Calderon made use of a 
story that must have been current all over 
Europe at the time when they lived and wrote. 
The one who played the jest is, according 


to all accounts, Philip the Good, Duke of 


Burgundy. I think it extremely probable 
that Shakespeare became acquainted with it 
through a ballad—an earlier version of the 
one contained in Percy’s ‘ Reliques’—entitled 
‘The Frolicksome Duke, or the Tinker’s Good 
Fortune,’ which has too modern a ring about 
it, though “it is given from a black-letter 
copy in the Pepys collection.” Black-letter 
does not necessarily imply antiquity, for Percy 
informs us, in a note to his ‘Essay on the 
Ancient Minstrels,’ where he gives a list, that 
there are numbers of these “Garlands,” which 
“had anciently the name of ‘ Penny-Merri- 
ments,’ as little religious tracts of the same size 
were called ‘ Penny-Godlinesses,’” all printed 
in black-letter, some even as late as the year 
1691. Whatever may be the age of the ballad, 
it has a fine old English swing about it, and 
is loud in its commendation of good cheer, 
to which our nation has always been sup- 
posed to be addicted when opportunity is 
given. The ballad also ends happily for the 
tinker. Our forefathers both in their ballads 
and in their plays liked a pleasant ending, 
just as we do in our novels nowadays. In 
the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ first published 
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in 1621, fourteen years after ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew’ “was printed in quarto,” 


R. Burton gives a translation from the Latin | 


of the original story :— 


“It is reported of Philippus Bonus, that good 
Duke of Burgundy (by Lodovicus Vives in * Epist.,’ 
and Pont. Heuter in his ‘ History’), that the said 
duke, at the marriage of Eleonora, sister to the 
king of Portugal, at Bruges in Flanders, which was 
solemnized in the deep of winter, when, as _ by 
reason of unseasonable weather, he could neither 
hawk nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, 
dice, &c., and such other domestic sports, or to see 
ladies dance, with some of his courtiers, he would 
in the evening walk disguised all about the town. 
It so fortuned, as he was walking late one night, he 
found a country fellow dead drunk, snorting on a 
bulk ; he eel his followers to bring him to his 
palace, and there stripping him of his old clothes, 
and attiring him after the court fashion, when he 
awaked, he and they were all ready to attend upon 
his excellency, persuading him he was some great 
duke. The poor fellow, admiring how he came 
there, was served in state all the day long; after 
supper he saw them dance, heard music, and the 
rest of those court-like pleasures: but late at night, 
when he was well tippled, and again fast asleep, 
they put on his old robes, and so conve ed him 
to the place where they first found him. Now the 
fellow had not made them so good sport the da 
before as he did when he returned to himself; a 
the jest was, to see how he looked upon it. In con- 
clusion, after some little admiration, the poor man 
told his friends he had seen a vision, constant] 
believed it, would not otherwise be persuaded, an 
so the jest ended.”—Part I]. sec. ii. mem. 4. 

There is evidently a moral to the story, to 
judge from an extract given in a note from 
an epistle of Lodovicus vive but Burton 
suppresses it in the text. The drift of it 

“What difference is there between that poor 
man’s day, and our few years’ Short though the 
one may a and long the other, yet they are both 
dreams, fitful, quickly passing, evanescent ; a flash 
in a dark night, a glimmer by day from a cloud- 
covered sky, and all is over.” 

In Don Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch’s 
edition of ‘La Vida es Suefio’ (Madrid, 1875) 
a note is given containing an extract from a 
once very popular book by Agustin de Rojas, 
entitled ‘ Viaje Entretenido’(‘ Entertaining or 
Amusing Journey > printed for the first time 
in 1603, from which the accomplished editor 
thinks that Calderon mag have taken the 
title and fundamental idea of his most 
beautiful comedy. I give a translation for 
the purpose of comparison :— 

‘A few days ago I read in a book by a man of 
very fair ability a story of what happened to Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burguhdy. This most Christian 
prince, being now advanced in years, was very 
often wont to declare his opinion of the world, and 
how little one should trust to it. Going one even- 
ing on his rounds with some of his servants, he 
found in astreet a man lying stretched out, covered 


with mud, his face all dirty and besmeared, and so 
| overcome with sleep that it was impossible to bring 
| him to his senses. The Duke ordered him to be 
carried to the palace, for by means of this man he 
wished to show them what the world was. The 
servants did as they were bidden. Then he told 
them to strip him, clothe him in a very good 
shirt, and ~ a. him in his own bed, and, when 
morning came, to dress and attend him as on his 
own person. And so it was done. Next day, when 
the drunkenness had passed off, the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber entered and asked him in what 
colour he desired to be clothed, and he, amazed at 
finding himself in so gorgeous a room and sur- 
rounded by persons of such high quality, and 
seeing that they all stood uncovered before him, 
knew not what to say, but kept staring at them 
all. No doubt he thought it was only a couple of 
hours since he was drinking in the tavern and 
plying his bellows in his shop, for, as it was after- 
wards learned, he was a blacksmith and lived near 
the palace. A very good suit of clothes was then 
given him, and water was offered him for washing, 
which he refused to touch because as yet he did 
not know how to set about it. To every question 
put to him he made no reply; but one can fancy 
that, on seeing his cot from the window, he was 
forced to exclaim, ‘ Why, God bless me! isn’t that 
my own little house? Isn’t that lad playing with 
his top my son Bartolillo? Isn't that woman 
spinning at the door my wife Toribia? Who, then, 
can have put me in the midst of such grandeur? 
In such wise he must indeed have spoken. As 
soon as the table was spread he sat down to dinner, 
the Duke being present the whole time. When the 
repast was over and night come, they gave him 
wine enough to put him into the same condition in 
which he fom found. In his drunken sleep 
he was stript, clothed in his own dress, and, by 
the Duke’s orders, conveyed to the place where he 
had been lying. This done, the Duke with a large 
company arrived and e him be awakened. He 
was asked who he was. The poor fellow, altogether 
bewildered, answered that, from what he had gone 
through in the space of two hours, he could not 
really tell who he was. When they asked the cause, 
he replied, ‘Sir, | am a blacksmith, and my name is 
known hereabouts. I left my house maybe an hour 
ago, or a little more; I drank a little wine; a 
drowsiness came over me and I fell asleep here, and 
in that time I dreamed I was a king and that 
many fine gentlemen attended on me; I wore 

nd clothes, slept in a brocaded bed, ate and 
drank right well, and was so glad to see myself so 
well served and treated that for very joy I was 
nearly out of my mind; and truly Y dens have 
been so, since it was all a dream.’ Then said the 
Duke, ‘ You see here, my friends, what the world 
is; *tis all a dream (Lo que es el mundo: todo es un 
suelo), for, as you have yourselves seen, this mau 
in very sooth hath gone through this experience, 
and yet he thinks he hath but dreamed it.’” 


Such is the story in its modern phase, 
which must have been known to both 
Shakespeare and Calderon. But what a 
difference there is in the treatment of it! 
Would that our own incomparable poet had 
taken the subject as the groundwork of 4 
play! Then, indeed, we should have had 


no fear of instituting a comparison. But 
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Shakespeare, unfortunately, in his sketch of 
Christopher Sly prefixed to ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ with which it has nothing to do, 
has simply given us half the story, and all 
the most sordid part of it. But hear the 
other side. 

“The last half of this prelude,” says A. W. 
Schlegel in his ‘Dramatic Literature’ (Bohn’s 
edition, p. 382), ‘‘that in which the tinker in his 
new state again drinks himself out of his senses and 
is transformed in his sleep into his former condition, 
is, from some accident or other, lost. It ought to 
have followed at the end of the larger piece.” 

A little further on he adds :— 

“The prelude is more remarkable than the play 
itself...... Here, as well as everywhere else, Shake- 
speare has proved himself a great. poet ; the whole 
is merely a slight sketch, but in elegance and deli- 
cate propriety it will hardly ever be excelled.” 

Much as I respect the opinion of this dis- 
tinguished critic, 1 must reluctantly dissent 
from him in this instance. His enthusiasm 
has carried him too far. He was evidently 
but partly acquainted with the story, and 
altogether ignorant of Calderon’s superb 
comedy dealing with the same subject. No 
doubt the two scenes of which the “ Induc- 
tion” to ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ consists 
are admirably written; but, after all, 
“Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burton- 
heath, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
card-maker, by transmutation a bear-herd, 
and now by present profession a tinker,” 
remains a clown and a ein and it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture how the poet could, had he 
completed the piece, have evolved any good 
lesson from the behaviour of so sensual, 
gross, and uncouth a character. Therefore I 
am inclined to think that Shakespeare for 
that very reason left the piece in its un- 
finished state, because it failed to satisfy his 
artistic sense. 

The subject-matter of Calderon’s ‘ Life is 
a Dream’ is altogether founded, it is safe to 
suppose, on the above story, but the poet has 
transfigured it with a beauty and power all 
his own, and adorned it with the graces and 
treasures of his own vivid imagination. 
Sigismund, the hero of the piece, is a mag- 
nificent creation for which the illustrious 
author is indebted to no one but his own 
great genius. A high poetic treatment 

ominates the comedy from the first page to 
the last. The plot is simple. A king’s son, 
Sigismund is, on account of his father’s 
forebodings, induced by the predictions of 
astrologers, brought up from infancy in a 
dreadful solitude, but not in ignorance. At 
length, by means of a sleeping draught, he 
is conveyed to the king’s palace, where he 


experiment turns out badly, for he conducts 
himself so savagely that he is again consigned 
to his rock-surrounded prison without, so far 
as one can see, any possible chance of release. 
All this he looks upon as a dream. But 
“it is the cmupented that always happens.” 
The army, becoming aware of his existence, 
and knowing that he is the rightful heir to 
the throne, takes up his cause ; he is victor, 
and his enemies are at his mercy. It is then 
that, warned by his former outburst of pas- 
sion in what he still considers a dream, he 
is transfigured into the glorious character 
described in the comedy, lord of himself, 
chaste, merciful, and just. It is a most en- 
nobling lesson, taught by a master of one of 
the grandest languages ever given to the 
tongue of man to utter in perhaps the 
greatest of his works. “Under every con- 
dition and circumstance,” says Frederick 
Schlegel (‘ Lectures on the History of Litera- 
ture, &e.,’ Bohn, 1859), “Calderon is, of all 
dramatic poets, the most Christian, and for 
that reason the most romantic ” (p. 267).* 
Joun T. Curry. 


ST. LEONARDS AND HOLLINGTON. 
(See 8 S. xii. 246, 416, 490; 9" S. ii. 196.) 

Ir the writer of the note which appeared 
ante, p. 196, entitled ‘ Dedication of Holling. 
ton Church,’ had confined his attention to 
his original subject, viz., the dedication, I 
cannot but think he would have been wiser 
and more considerate. He has gone out of 
his way to remark on my note on St. 
and Hollington (8t" S. xii. 490), 
and that without having (so far as I can see) 
consulted any one of the authorities for the 
parochial history of these parishes. 

I referred in my note to a volume of the 
‘Sussex Archeological Collections, con- 
taining an article entitled “Contributions 
towards a Parochial History of Hollington, 
by 8S. Arnott, Rector, with Additional Con- 
tributions towards, &c., by W. D. Cooper, 
Esq., F.S.A.” No one ought to have remarked 
on my note unless he had either referred 
to the volume of the ‘Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections’ for the year 1869 or 
was previously acquainted with the fact that 
an Act of Parliament was passed just at 
that time, viz., in the year 1868, relating to the 


* See Hallam, ‘Literature of Europe,’ chap. xxiii. 
9 et seq., for a fuller analysis of ‘La Vida es Sueno.’ 
Dry and cold as it is, it will be found useful to those 
not acquainted with Spanish. It is unfortunate 
that neither Bouterwek, Sismondi, nor the two 


awakes in the midst of regal splendour. The 


Schlegels, have given a criticism of this admirable 
comedy 
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parishes of St. Mary Magdalen, St. Leonards, 
and Hollington. The preamble ‘to this Act 
(31 & 32 Vict., cap. 146) gives important 
information concerning these parishes. 

I believe even the local guide-books of St. 
Leonards and Hastings, if they had been 
referred to, would have afforded Mr. Hamtt- 
ToN HALL some information which he does 
not appear to be possessed of. I allude more 

rticularly to that by Mr. Ross ;* but we all 
hen there are guide-books and guide-books. 

As the history of the parish of St. Leonards 
adjoining Hollington is both curious and 
interesting, and one to which it is not perhaps 
altogether easy to find a parallel, though 
there may be such, I will here give a slight 
sketch of the events and occurrences which 
led up to the promotion and adoption of the 
St. Leonards and St. Mary Magdalen Church 
Districts Act of 1868. 

St. Leonards is the “parish” which inter- 
venes between Hollington and St. Mary 
Magdalen, beyond which latter lies the 
Cinque Port of Hastings, and towards the 
eastt lies Hastings. As I am writing on 
Hollington and St. Leonards I take no 
account of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
although it is called in the Act a “decayed 
parish.” 

Among the original sources of information 
for the of St. Leonards and 
Hollington are the following :— 

1. The records of the Corporation of 
Hastings. 

2. The parish registers of Hollington. 

3. The ecclesiastical registers, &c., cited by 
Mr. Durrant Cooper. All of these have been 
searched. 

4. Maps of older date, such as that an 
impression of which is to be found in ‘Cinque 
Ports,’ by Montagu Burrows, p. 195, in the 
“ Historical Towns Series.” { 

On referring to the parochial history of 
St. Leonards and Hollington, as drawn 
from these sources, we learn, in the first 
place, that the original parish church of 
St. Leonards disappeared long ago. Its 
disappearance took place at a period of 
remote antiquity. It is believed, as I said 
in my note at 8 §. xii. 490, to have been 
washed away by the sea, together with other 
parts of the area of the parish. What now 
remains of the ancient parish of St. Leonards 


* Mr. Ross was, if I am not mistaken, a member 
of the Corporation of Hastings. 

+ In my note at 8 8. xii. 490 I was looking the 
other way. 

+ The map I have chiefly consulted for this 
article is that for the Cinque Port Liberty of 


is represented at the present time by the 
town of St. Leonards-on-Sea, with a portion 
of the adjacent land. In consequence of this 
diminution of the area of the parish and the 
disappearance of the parish church, there 
arose in former times a disposition to deny 
(I am afraid from interested motives) that 
there was or had ever been such a parish. 

The parish and its church, held by arector 
or other incumbent, had certainly existed 
at some remote period, but as time went on 
its parochiality (so to speak) was denied, 
and it was called the pretended parish of 
St. Leonards, or the decayed parish of St. 
Leonards, or the reputed parish of St. 
Leonards (see the registers of Holling- 
ton and the Act of Parliament). The 
civil affairs of the decayed parish were 
managed by the Corporation of Hastings, to 
whose Cinque Port liberty or liberties it 
belonged ; but it lost its ecclesiastical position 
altogether, there being no parish church and 
no rector or other incumbent to exercise 
rights. Hence it was necessary, especially 
after Warrior Square had been built, and St. 
Leonards had become an important seaside 
resort, to re-establish the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion which was lost owing to the encroach- 
ments of the sea, and the Bill which I have 
mentioned was promoted and finally passed 
in the year 1868. 

St. Leonards is called in the preamble to 
the Act “the reputed parish of St. Leonard,” 
and the present St. Leonards-on-Sea is spoken 
of as the town and reputed parish of St. 
Leonards. When St. Leonards-on-Sea became, 
as I said above, an important seaside resort, 
church accommodation was required for a 

»pulation which was largely resident in good 
meg and several churches were built; but 
there being no parish church and no rector or 
other incumbent to exercise rights, a serious 
difficulty arose. The churches could have no 
districts assigned them ; and there could be 
no district perishes, as these could not be 
legally constituted, there being no mother 
and no rector or other incumbent to 
exercise the right of giving or refusing con- 
sent to the division of the parish. These 
difficulties were removed by the passing of 
the Act. 

The parish of Hollington  adjoined 
St. Leonards, and there was (as I have 
previously said) a free chapel of St. Leonards 
in Hollington ; but this is not to be con- 
founded with the rectory of St. Leonards. 
Probably it was established* as a free chapel 


* See Dr. Cutts’s ‘ Dictionary of the Church of 


Hastings. 


England,’ ‘Chapel.’ 
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by royal authority, after the parish church 

St. Leonard disappeared, to 
supply to the parishioners of St. Leonards 
the loss of the old parish church. Whether 
this was so or not, the free chapel (as I 
observed in my former article) is now gone 
and its site pow, Sac least I could never 
learn, when I resided at Hollington, anything 
about it, except what I saw in the registers 
or learned from Mr. W. D. Cooper's ‘ Addi- 


tions.’ 
In the Hollington register we find an entr 
in 1671 of a marriage between parties “ both 
of the reputed parish of St. Leonards”; and 
I make the following extract from the 
article in ‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ 
vol. xxi. for 1869 :— 

“The Register of Hollington affords evidence 
that in the seventeenth century there was a claim 
on foot on the part of Hollington to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the parish of St. Leonards......In 
point of fact, during the eighteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the ple of St. Leonards made use of 
the services of the parson of Hollington, bringing 
their children to baptized, _ their cate- 
chumens to be prepared by him for confirmation ; 
and there was a strong disposition (as I said above) 
to deny the parochiality of what remained of the 
—_ of St. Leonards, as appears from the 

ollington Register.” 

When Sir Thomas Eversfield lived at Grove 
House, near Iron Latch Hill, in the parish of 
St. Leonards,* he desired to be buried “in 
the parish church of Grove” (he meant Hol- 
lington), there being no parish or church for 
his house, which was in the reputed parish of 
St. Leonards. 

This report of the state of things applies 
rather to the parishioners than to the clergy- 
men of Hollington. Probably the latter 
received fees from outsiders. There was 
afterwards an objection on the part of the 
inhabitants of Hollington to the use of the 
burial-ground by the people of St. Leonards 
(to which they had codkahiy a right), and 
the burial-ground of the church in the wood 
(Hollington) could not be enlarged in conse- 

uence. In these circumstances, when the 

ill was promoted for settling the ecclesias- 
tical difficulties at St. Leonards, a claim for 
consideration was set up on the part of 
Hollington. 

This claim was disputed ; it was thought it 
could only be established in a court of law, 
and as the patron and rector of Hollington 
were not prepared to go to Taw, eventually 
a compromise was agreed to, and some rather 
unimportant portions of the parish of St. 


*Maps now give Iron Latch Hill, because there 
was a large latch to his gate, which is or was still 
remaining. 


Leonards were assigned to Hollington for 
ecclesiastical purposes. As this claim was 
not pressed, “compensation” for it is men- 
tioned in the Act. It is called in the Act 
“the disputed claim,” and “the claim of the 
patron and rector of Hollington.” 

I need not carry my observations on the 

rochial history of St. Leonards and Hol- 
ington any further, and will conclude with 
two observations, viz. (1) that I write from 

srsonal knowledge of what occurred at and 
before the passing of the Act, as I was acting 
at the time as rector and was resident in the 
house of residence ; and (2) that I thought it 
necessary to explain the true state of the 
case with regard to Hollington and St. 
Leonards-on-Sea after Mr. Hamitron Hai 
had remarked on my article of December last. 

With regard to St. Leonards and the dis- 
appearance of the church and parts of the 
parish, I subjoin a short extract from the 
work on the Cinque Ports mentioned above, 
p. 9 :— 

“Modern records fail to tell us of the dis- 
appearance of an island, a mile and a half long, 
which extended along the coast of St. Leonards, 
but which appears in Norden’s map of the seven- 
teenth century.” 

See also p. 241, where the closed port of 
Bulvarhythe, to the west of St. Leonards, and 
its ruined chapel are mentioned, the town 
having long ago disappeared. 8. ARNoTT. 


Ducuess or Kincston.—In an article, ‘Un 
Aventurier au XVIII* Siécle, in La Nouvelle 
Revue for 15 October, is an interesting, but 
not accurate record of the wanderings of 
Elizabeth Chudleigh. The strangest of its 
blunders, as it appears in a great French 
review, is that the writer confuses the Comte 
d’Artois, who was the Duchess of Kingston’s 
lover when she had Sainte-Assise, with 
“Monsieur” (the Comte de Provence), and 
describes the “Comte d’Artois, plus tard 
Louis XVIIL.,” when he means Charles 

) 


See 2» S. v. 22, 85, and, under ‘The Pantiles,’ 
6" 8. ii. 58.) 

A Mistaken RENDERING OF A NOTE OF 
Gray’s.—Among the ‘Collectanea and Con- 
jectures’ of the poet Gray, published by Mr. 
). C. Tovey in his book on ‘Gray and his 
Friends’ (Cambridge, 1890), occurs the fol- 
lowing passage (p. 280): “Bp. of Norwich 
finds the Pretender reading P. d’Orleans.” 
The explanation of this passage is to be 
found in a letter of Horace Walpole to Mann, 
dated 11 December, 1752 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. ii. p. 316). This letter contains a detailed 
account of the quarrels of the “preceptors” of 
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the Prince of Wales (afterwards George ILL). 
All these gentlemen are referred to by name 
—viz., Lord Harcourt, the Bishop of Norwich 
(Hayter), Andrew Stone, and George Scott. 
Stone was accused of Jacobitism, and it was 
evidently suspected that efforts had been 
made to instil Jacobite principles into the 
mind of the young Prince. Walpole writes :— 

“The first occasion of uneasiness was the Bishop's 

{of Norwich] finding the Prince of Wales reading 
the ‘Revolutions of England,’ written by Pére 
d'Orléans to vindicate James LL., and approved by 
that Prince.” 
The ‘Révolutions d’Angleterre’ re- 
ferred to (first published in 1693) was the 
work of the well-known Jesuit historian 
Pierre Louis d’Orléans. The incident in 
question occurred in the year 1752, as appears 
from Walpole’s letter above eaptinnedl Mr. 
Tovey, in a foot-note, identifies the “ P. 
d’Orleans” with Voltaire’s ‘Pucelle d’Orléans.’ 
This poem, however, was not printed till 1755 
(in which year a surreptitious edition ap- 
peared), and it was not till 1762 that an 
authorized version was published (see Dow 
den’s ‘ History of French Literature’). It is 
evident, therefore, that Mr. Tovey’s identifi 
cation is impossible. 

It seems likely that Mitford, having no 
clue to the incident referred to, extended 
Gray’s abbreviation (probably “ Pr.”) into 
“ Pretender ” instead of “ Prince” (of Wales), 
and thus altogether obscured Gray’s meaning. 

HELEN TOYNBEE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Tue Turrp Sex.—lIt is an old gibe that the 
human race consists of three sexes—men, 
women, and parsons; but the late Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, in her admirable tale ‘The Atone- 
ment of Leam Dundas,’ confers the sarcastic 
designation upon her pet aversion, the girl 
of the period, or the new woman. In book ii. 
chap. xv. of the work referred to, she de- 
scribes her heroine as 
“beginning to feel that delightful sense of depend- 
ence on a strong man’s love which, in spite of what 
the third sex, born in these odd latter times, may 
say, is the most exquisite sensation that a woman 
can know.” 

Possibly some social philosophers would 
give us a fourth division of the cawca gens 
mortalium—the epicenes. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“ Hont.”—I read the other day, in one of 
the irresponsible papers, that some lady is 
taking great credit to herself for spelling 
honi, in the well-known motto, with two n’s, 
because it is “correct.” By “correct” must 
be meant that such is the modern spelling ; 
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but it shows a woeful disregard for history, 
and a total aes the fact that the motto 
happens to belong to a period when the form 
honi was quite as “correct” as honni is now, 
Etymologically, Aonir represents the O.H.G,. 
hinjan, to disgrace, and there was only one 
n, because the vowel was originally long. 
Water W. 


Pinner.—In p. 379 of his ‘ Names and their 
Histories, Canon Taylor alludes to the 
scarcity of English village-names referring 
to the pine or fir, which, he says, 

“bears out to some extent Cyresar’s assertion as to 
its absence from Britain, the few existing names 
being chiefly confined to the northern region, which 
was not visited by Cresar.” 

Whatever may have been the case then, there 
is now an abundance of pines in the western 
part of Surrey, not far from the traditional 
site of Cresar’s passage over the Thames. And 
it is equally remarkable that he should speak 
of the absence of the beech as of the fir. But 
what I seek to know is whether the small 
village in Middlesex between Harrow and 
Watford takes its name from pine trees. 

T. Lynn, 
Blackheath. 


Sprpers HEtt.—Some one recently asked 
for parallels to the belief of hell being occupied 
by spiders. In a Greek folk-song (Passow, 
eceexxxiii. ; Garnett, Stuart-Glennie, ‘ Greek 
Folk Poesy,’ i. 92) I find that Zahos descends 
to Hades :— 

Thy golden saddle, Zihos, say, hast thou another 
iven, 
Who com’st whence there is no return, to regions 
spider-woven ? 
WILLIAM Crook. 


“WILL YE GO AND MARRY, Katie ?”—Seek- 
ing to verify the following quotation—as 
illustrative of the word wanter being applic- 
able to a spinster, and not only to a bachelor 
or a widower, as Jamieson says it is :— 

Mony words are needless, Katie, 
e’re a wanter, sae am I. 

Burns, song, “ Will ye goand marry, Katie 
—I looked up Dr. Currie’s edition of Burns 
(London, Thomas Tegg, 1824), but could find 
no trace of what I wanted there ; and I hardly 
expected to find any, for the book is horribly 
lolnnad--videalie not indexed at all. I then 
turned to “The Life and Works of Robert 
Burns. Edited by Robert Chambers. Re 
vised by William Wallace. Edinburgh, W. 
& R. Chambers, 1896,” but could find no 
trace of it there in the “Index of Titles 
and First Lines.” Nor is it to be found in 
the “General Index of Titles and First 
Lines” in “The Centenary Edition, by 
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W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson. Edin- 
burgh, T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1897.” In the 
“Concordance to Burns. By J. B. Reid, M.A. 
Glasgow, Kerr & Richardson, 1889,” the 
quotation is given under Aaty-e, as from 
song “ Will ye go and marry?” with a t after 
it, which, on turning to the “ Explanations 
and Abbreviations” at the beginning of the 
book, we find “indicates that the words which 
stand before it are a first line, or part of a 
first line.” Can any of your readers help me 
in this matter? Job never knew what an 
insufficient index was. 
J. B. Monrcomerte-FLEMING. 
Kelvinside House, Glasgow. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

Sir CaristopHer WrEN.—Many years ago 
I received from an antiquary, a man of pro- 
found learning, an anecdote that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in his repairs of Westminster 
Abbey, for the purpose of restoring some 
wall or ery to the perpendicular, adopted 
an expedient of the following nature. 

— an iron hook was firmly fixed, pro- 
jecting from the masonry in question. 1en 

brought up to the said hook a long and 
strong horizontal iron bar, with a loop at the 
end adjoining the hook, but not quite reach- 
ing it, the other end of the bar being an 
immovable fixture. Then he placed lighted 
lamps underneath the bar, thus extending its 
length until it could be attached to the hook. 
Then the lamps were removed, and the bar 
in cooling pulled the mass in the required 
direction. 

It is obvious that the action would be 
extremely steady and be capable of minute 
adjustment. There is no mention of this in 
the short account left by Sir Christopher 
Wren of his works ; nor does there seem to 

any tradition at the Abbey itself. The 
quarter, however, from which I received it 
gives me implicit faith that there is some 
mention of it somewhere—it may be in what 
may be called stray literature ; and it would 
be an interesting item to add to Sir Chris- 
topher’s many clever contrivances, should any 
of your readers happen to have met with it. 
F.R.LB.A. 


“Fernicute.”—There are some interesting 
notes about this Lancashire word in the 
Manchester City News, 1 October. An old 


inhabitant of Oldham, on being asked its 
meaning, replied, “ It’s tellin a foine tale to 
get howd o summut.” It is also used as a 
substantive to designate a person (generally 
a child) who uses flattering phrases to gain 
some end. The word is said to have originated 
in the Rochdale district. John Bright was 
much interested in the term. Can any 
Lancashire man give its ty 
. L. MayHew. 


Oxford. 


ABERDEEN University THESES, 1626-1701. 
—In the catalogue of David Laing’s books 
sold by Sotheby on 5 April, 1880 (part ii. 
No. 222), appears a group of theses of Uni- 
versity and King’s College, Aberdeen, includ- 
ing those for the years 1626, 1627, 1634, 1635, 
1636, 1638, 1643, 1680, 1688. As no other 
copies of these are known to exist, I should 
be glad to discover their present whereabouts. 
The auctioneer’s records do not supply 
information enabling one to trace the pur- 
chaser. In Constable’s ‘Catalogue of a Col- 
lection of Tracts,’ 1827, p. 181, the King’s 
College theses for 1691 and 1693 are included ; 
and our own MS. records refer to those for 
1683, 1684, 1694, 1697, 1700, and 1701. I have 
seen none of these. P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Brack IMAGES oF THE Maponna. — Any 
references to black images of the Madonna 
will be welcome. VILLIAM CROOKE. 


{At the Church of the Atocha, at Madrid, there is 
a celebrated black image of the Madonna. } 


LENDING Money BY Measure Devon- 

sHtrE.—In ‘ Lays and Legends of the West,’ 
yublished in 1846, the author (Mr. Frank 
states :— 

“Many anecdotes are still current of the man- 
ner in which money was not many years since freely 
lent, not by coins carefully counted and grudgingly 
room) sadn | but by measures of money in dishes 
capable of holding a considerable sum, the party 
returning the loan being wholly trusted as to the 
exactitude of his repayment. Of one of these dishes, 
of which many are im existence, 1 have preserved a 
sketch, that we may not wholly lose sight of a cir- 
cumstance so honourable to human nature.” 

No sketch is given in this book. I should 
judge from it that the writer was a native of 
Revanbe. If any readers of ‘N. & Q. can 
give further information on this interesting 
subject, or say where one of the dishes may 
be seen, I shall be very greatly obliged. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 

Sir Goprrey.—I understand 
certain memorial daggers were prepared by 
the supporters of this person as mementoes 
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of his murder on 12 Oct., 1678. Are any 
of these still preserved in any public 
museums or in the private collections of 
English antiquaries? If so, detailed accounts 
of them should be put on record in ‘ N. &Q.’ 
T. Cann Hueues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


Fétisre.—What is the etymology of this 
word ; and how does it come to mean a Proven- 
cal poet ? In ‘ Nerto,’ a few lines from the end, 
Mistral calls himself “le félibre de Maillane,” 
his native place, in the Bouches-du-Rhéne. 
The word is in M. Gase’s ‘ Dictionary,’ editions 
1889 and 1897, as well as “ Félibrige, m. asso- 
ciation of the Provencal poets.” It is not in 
Spiers, 1869, nor in Roubaud, 1881. In Mis- 
tral’s original Provencal the word is not 
accented, but it is so in the French translation 
“en regard.” From the fact of its being in 
M. Gase’s ‘ Dictionary’ it would seem to be a 
Provencal word which has been annexed by 
the French. Is this so? 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 

Littré, ‘ Supplément,’ says, under “‘ Etymologie,” 
“On raconte que Mistral récitant une poésie popu- 
laire ott félibre se trouve au sens de docteur, ce mot 
plut aux convives, qui l’'adoptérent.”] 


Banve._to.—In “A Dictionary of General 
Biography, by William L. R. Cates, fourth 
edition, ek My, Longmans, 1885,” it is said 
that Matteo Bandello, the Italian novelist, 
“was born at Castelnuovo in 1480,” and that 
he “died 1561.” In “The Novels of Matteo 
Bandello, Bishop of Agen, now first done into 
English Prose and Verse by John Payne, 
London, 1890, printed for the Villon Society,” 
it is said (‘ Biographical Note,’ p. vii) that he 
was “born at Castelnuovo ‘di Scrivia) in 
Piedmont, then a part of Lombardy, a small 
town situate near Torona, at the junction of 
the Serivia (called by him Schirmia) and 
the Po,” but that “ the date of his birth is not 
known, but, from various circumstances, it 
is probable that he must have been born in 
the penultimate decade of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” At p. xi Mr. Payne says :— 

“The date of Bandello’s death is unknown, the 
general opinion being that he died in 1561, but it is 
probable that he lived until shortly before (if not 
till after) the appearance, in 1573, of the fourth part 
of his novels, and we find pretixed thereto a letter 
of his composition to the reader, in which (as also 
in the dedication of the first story) he gives some 
explanation of the circumstances of its publication.” 

Query, Which is right ? 


J. B. Montcomerte-F 
Kelvinside House, Glasgow. 


BEKESBOURNE, KenT.—At a short distance 
from the railway station at Bekesbourne is a 


ruined chapel. I should be glad of any in- 
formation concerning the same. 
W. Saarp. 
Exeter. 


SwWAKELEYs, NEAR Uxsripce. — In the 
Builder for 23 July last there is an interesting 
account of a visit paid by some of the 
members of the Architectural Association to 
this old house. According to Lysons, the 
existing house was built by Sir Edmund 
Wright in 1638, became the property of Sir 
James Harrington by his marriage with the 
daughter of Sir Edmund Wright, and was 
sold by him* to Sir Robert Vyner, sometime 
Lord Mayor of London, in 1665. Pepys was 
entertained there by Sir R. Vyner on 7 Sep- 
tember, 1665. But an older house existed pre- 
viously to the date of the re-erection of the 
building by Sir E. Wright. Norden, in his 
‘Speculum Britanniz,’ ed. 1723, p.39, saysthat 
Swakeleys was “sometime a house of the 
Brockeyes, nowe Sir Thomas Sherleyes.” Lam 
anxious to know if any vestiges of this older 
house are still in existence, and particular! 
whether any remains of a moat are visible. 
should also be glad to learn in what manor 
Swakeleys was situated. The Sherley family 
formerly held large possessions in Middlesex. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 

45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


ANGELO Beneperto Ventura exhibited 
his invention, the “Harp Ventura,” at the 
National Repository, Royal Mews, Charing 
Cross, where he seed upon it in public. 
What is the date of the performance ; what 
notice is there of it; and what music did 
Ventura play? The patent for the invention 
was obtained in 1828. There are three songs 
in the British Museum with accompaniments 
for the instrument. What other music was 
published for it ; and where is it possible to 
obtain one or more solos, printed or MS.? 
Ventura wrote for the harp, lute, and Spanish 
guitar. When and where was he born, and 
when and where did he die? 

R. B. ARMsTRONG. 


Famity or Furty, Essex.—I am anxious 
to trace the descendants of Benjamin Furly, 
the author and well-known Quaker im 
his day (though later on he renoun 
Quakerism), and friend of Locke and Shaftes- 
bury. Hibs life is given in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ born 1636, died 1714. 
He resided much in Rotterdam, but came 
from Colchester, Essex, and his sons Ben- 
johan (born 1681) and John, merchants, also 


* According to Pepys, the house was sold by Sir 
J. Harrington’s lady to Sir R. Vyner. 
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lived in Essex. An ancestor of my own was 
the Rev. Samuel Furly, who is described in 
the books of his college (Queens’, Cambridge) 
merely as “of the county of Essex,” but is 
believed to have been a descendant of Ben- 
jamin Furly. Samuel Furly was born in 1733, 
and died in 1795 as rector of Roche, Cornwall. 
Can any of your Essex readers, especially in 
the Colchester or Walthamstow districts, give 
me the connexion between Benjamin and 
Samuel? Also any information as to the 
children of Benjohan and John would be 
welcome. The descendants of the daughter 
Dorothy are known. Rev. Dr. Gresrns. 
6, Newsham Drive, Liverpool. 


Hymn.—-Where can I find the complete 
hymn(“ composed by Master Charles Wesley”) 
from which George Borrow quotes two verses 
in his book ‘ Lavengro,’ chap. xxv. !—- 

Jesus, I cast my soul on Thee, 

Mighty and merciful to save ; 

Thou shalt to death go down with me, 
And lay me gently in the grave. 

This body then shall rest in hope, 
This body which the worms destroy ; 
For Thou shalt surely raise me up 

To glorious life and endless joy. 


H. F. Moute. 


St. Exttyw, Brecon.—In the 
churchyard on the edge of Black Mountain 
Common is a large yew tree, of which Miss 
M. B. Morgan sends me a photograph. It 
is notable as having been formerly used as a 
place of punishment, locally known as the 
“Stocks,” or, as is thought by one person in 
the place, a whipping-post. Two holes are 
cut in the tree to admit the hands, which 
are retained in position by a transverse bar 
passing through other holes bored in the 
tree. The root is cut away to admit of 
standing-room, the culprit being placed with 
his face to the tree, and the hands being 
put through the holes, palms inwards. The 
situation is described as “horrible.” There 
is no record of the time when the tree was 
used as a place of punishment, but it cannot 

long ago, or the holes would have grown 
> Can any of your readers throw light on 
this practice ? Joun Lowe. 


Parry aND Prerry.—Can any of your 
readers tell me if there is any real difference 
between the names Parry and Perry? 
Members of my family now call themselves 
Parry, but there is no doubt the name was 
originally Perry, my great-great-grandfather 

ing one of the Perrys of Claverley, Shrop- 
shire. The change, if it is a change, seems to 
have been made in my great-grandfather’s 
day. G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


Beplies, 
THE BIRDS OF CIRENCESTER. 
(9 §. ii. 66, 249.) 

Tue birds that bore the firebrands are 
old friends of mine, and | have quite got to 
terms of intimacy with them, in spite of 
their variations of time, character, a lace. 
No doubt some wise and diligent folk-lorist 
has ere now analyzed them and found their 
pedigree, which must be long and queer; but 
the following uncritical note makes no pre- 
tence of being based on any adequate 
examination and correlation of authorities. 
The birds are far flown, and many winters 
have passed since they began their career 
on the “strongwinged tempest flying,” with 
combustibles tacked on to them or bearing 
coals of fire in their bills. 

In the year 1190, according to Siffrid the 
priest,* one was a terrific storm, such as 
surpassed for vehemence the memory of man. 
Square stones the size of eggs came down 
with the rain. “Crows also and many other 
birds were seen flying through the air, carry- 
ing live coals in their beaks and burning 
the houses.” This strange story Rolewinkt 
also tells with a reference to the ‘Speculum 
Vincentii, which most likely means that the 
tale is borrowed from that fruitful maker 
and monger of marvellous legend Vincent of 
Beauvais, whose monumental work I have 
not had leisure to search. Probably from 
him it was that the Scottish abbot, Walter 
Bower, copied the portent to adorn a chapter 
in his ‘Secotichronicon’ (i. 509). On the 
Continent again, Johann Wolfius in his highly 
entertaining, scandalous, controversial, whim- 
sical, and one-idea-ed ‘ Lectiones Memorabiles’ 
(ed. 1600, p. 517) also retails the legend with 
a good many additional circumstances, pos- 
sibly due to his having gone for his authority 
to some quarter where the supernatural 
energy was worked up to a higher power 
than in my sources. With him the birds 
have diabolic accompaniment in their destruc- 
tive flight, and fiery dragons and “hell- 
brands” hurtle through the air by their side. 
In spite of mankind’s laudable hankering 
after impartiality, history is always more or 
less deflected by the personal objective point, 
and the endless ‘ Lectiones, being choice 
extracts from the literature of sixteen cen- 
turies, would appear to have started from the 


* ‘Siffridi Presbyteri Misnensis Epitomes,’ year 
1190. My citation is from ‘Germanici Scriptores’ 
(ex bibliotheca Joannis Pistorii Nidani D.), vol. i. 
p. 693. 

+ ‘Germ. Scrip.,’ vol. ii. (second pagination) p. 79. 
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conception that the prime end of medieval 
chronicle was to show up the Romish Church. 
The other authors cited above do not commit 
themselves either to statement of fact or 
enunciation of theory on the occasion for 
the aforesaid crows indulging in jinks so 
high. Wolfius was equal to improving the 
opportunity. The date he gives is different 
from that of the others, whether, as already 
suggested, because of his having got his 
matter out of another quarry than theirs, or 
because of some accidental error or designed 
inaccuracy. The result, anyhow, was happy 
from his peculiar and rather perverted point 
of view; it enabled him to connect the 
prodigy with a baleful event of Enylish 
1istory to which its relation might not other- 
wise have been particularly apparent. Ac- 
cording to him the episode belonged to 
1226, about the time ney with some 
uncertainty of detail, he mentions — the 
“Franciscan or Dominican friars” (he was 
not sure which) passed out of Italy into 
England. Historically it is true that the 
first of the Franciscans landed at Dover 
in 1224, although I think Wolfius enjoys 
the sole credit of delicately suggesting so 
admirable a reason for the storm, and for 
such unwonted conduct of crows and other 
birds—viz. a plain indication of celestial 
displeasure over the coming of the friars. 
“ Aves wes incendunt” is the MS. marginal 
comment made by an early owner of my 
copy of Wolfius’s inexhaustible tomes. 

If all tales be true, this outburst of 1190 or 
1226—which, by the way, happened on the 
Continent—was not the only one of the same 
sort, and a bird of analogous feather bore 
destruction in its beak to the metropolitan 
church of Scotland in 1378. It is noteworthy, 
of course, that Abbot Bower (ii. 391) gives a 
sufficiently direct, rational, and commonplace 
explanation of this burning of St. Andrew’s 
cathedral church as due to a careless plumber 
(were oy ever anything else, until of 
late, when they became “sanitary engineers”) 
who, at work on the roof of the nave, upset 
his heated melting-pot over the nest of a 
jackdaw or a crow, set fire to it, and so 

indled an inextinguishable flame that con- 
sumed the whole edifice. This account was 
found a century or so later too simple by far 
for Hector Boece’s taste, and in his history a 
touch of art—“ Hectorean art” a panegyrist 
of his styled it—at once removed the base 
and unimaginative realism of that inadver- 
tent plumber and his lead-pot. A plumber 
obviously was not a dignified enough medium 
to burn St. Andrew’s, and Boece’s rectified 
version (‘Historiv,’ ed. 1574, fol. 329) was that 


if it was not lightning that set fire to the 
cathedral, it was “a jackdaw, as it is reported, 
carrying a burning twig to its nest.” Why 
the bird was moved to such an eccentricity 
Hectorean art does not stoop to explain. 
William Stewart, translating Boece into 
Scottish verse (‘ Buik of the Croniclis,’ line 
55789), does full justice to this passage : 
And sum man said, as [ can trow that best, 
With ane fyre brand ane ka buir till hir nest 
That kirk was brynt alss far as tha had feill : 
Gif that wes trew I can nocht tell yow weill. 
Stewart's reserve and doubt on the matter 
argue him a highly respectable man and 
lover of the truth—although a poet. 

Now this form of the flambard bird inci- 
dent is, I confess, not perfectly on the same 
plane with the birds of Cirencester, although 
tolerably near. How often ’twixt legend and 
legend do we find the partition thin! Saxo 
Grammaticus (ed. Stephanius, 1644, p. 12; 
Mr. Elton’s translation, p. 30) tells of an 
expedient resorted to by Kin ading when 
besieging the city of Duna. He gave order 
to his fowlers for the catching of different 
kinds of house birds of that place, and 
caused burning wicks to be fastened to their 
feathers. The birds, seeking again the shelter 
of their nests, filled the town with fire. The 
attention of the townsmen was thus dis- 
tracted from the defence by the effort to put 
out the flames; the gates were neglected, and 
the city fell. So again (p. 67; transl., p. 145), 
in recording the Dublin exploit of Fridlev 
Saxo mentions that in the siege he “emulated 
the ingenuity of Hading,” fastening fiery 
wicks to the wings of swallows, which, be- 
taking themselves to their own nests, set fire 
to the roofs, and thus, drawing away the 
defenders, enabled the besiegers to prevail. 
Legend much more than history tends to 
repeat itself time and again, and the very 
same thing is told by Snorre (‘Heimskringla,’ 
transl. Morris and Magnusson, iii. 64) in the 
saga of Harald Hardrada in connexion with 
the siege which that stout warrior undertook 
of a mickle town in Sicily :— 

“ Then he sought this rede that his fowlers took 
small fowl which nested in the town, but flew into 
the woods by day to take their meat. Harald let 
bind, on the back of the fowl, shavings of fir tree 
and cast therein wax antl brimstone and let set fire 
thereto. Flew the fowl so soon as they were loose 
all at once into the town to see to their nestlings 
and dwellings, which they had in the house thatches, 
which were thatched of reed or straw: thus caught 
the fire from the fowl on to the house thatches, and 
though each one bore but a little burden of fire, yet 
waxed thence speedily a mickle fire, since many 
fowls bare it wide about the town into the thatch ; 
and thereupon burnt one house after the other 
until the town was all a-low. Then all the folk 
came forth out of the town and prayed mercy.” 
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I supposed this was the last continental 
example I had to inflict, but my wife has 
referred me to one more case, that of the 
Russian princess Olga, wife of Oleg, Prince 
of Russia, masiaeed te the Drevelians in or 
about the year 945. Determined to revenge 
his death, Olga attacked the Drevelians and 
set siege to the capital Korostene. As the 
inhabitants held out she resorted to a strata- 
a. Pretending friendliness, she sent am- 
yassadors to treat for amnesty, asking the 
townspeople, in fulfilment of their part of the 
bargain, to send her all their pigeons. This 
was done, but the crafty and treacherous 
queen—now, I suppose, for services rendered 
later to the Church by her own and other 
folk’s conversion, a saint in the calendar— 
utilized the birds after the method of Hading 
attaching lighted brands to their tails an 
setting them free. Of course they returned 
into the town, which, being built of timber, 
was soon in flames. So, according to Russian 
legend, did the future St. Helen wreak her 
vengeance. 

The ultimate Cirencester authority for the 
version referred to by Mr. Ep. MARSHALL and 
Mr. Macray is Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
reports (*‘Topog. Hiberniz,’ iii. ch. 39) from 
“British history” that Gurmund—alleged 
conqueror of [reland—passed from Africa 
into Ireland, and, having been brought over 
thence into Britain by the Saxons, besieged 
Cirencester, which he at last took and burnt 
54 y the wicked stratagem of the sparrows” 
—“qua tandem capta et passerum (ut ferunt) 
maleficio igne succensa.” ‘The highly con- 
densed reference “maleficio passerum” would 
certainly be mysterious unless interpreted in 
the light of the analogue elsewhere of crow, 
swallow, and pigeon. Miss THoyts, mention- 
ing a kindred tradition of Silchester, reminds 
me that in the Roman station at Ardoch, when 
explored recently, there were found many 
little balls of clay which were believed to have 
been fireballs —-an institution by no means 
unfamiliar in the Roman wars of conquest. 
Winged legend has often enough feet of clay. 

However regarded, the feathered flame- 
bearers at Cirencester and other places 
(modelled, like so many other medieval won- 
ders, on Scriptural incident, and in this case, of 
course, inspired by Samson’s artistic and satis- 
fying treatment of the foxes’ tails among the 
corn of the Philistines) have proved themselves 
long-distance travellers alike in time and 
— Perhaps it would be equivocal to say 
that they are rather farfetched ; but, at any 
rate, one may safely opine that Dublin’s claim 
to priority had best wait the decision of the 
critic of the comparative myth. 


Since writing I have enjoyed an hour in 
the Hunterian Lieney with your too rare cor- 
respondent Pror. YouNG, including a ramble 
over the ample pages of a very early edition 
of the ‘Speculum Naturale’ of Vincent of 
Beauvais, which was before the Reformation 
part of the library of the Abbey of Ramsey 
in Huntingdonshire, as the MS. title-page 
undernoted* bears. In book xxxiii. ch. 96, 
entitled ‘Tempora Henrici Sexti,’ occurs the 
passage in question, which may be reckoned 
the “editio princeps” of at least some ver- 
sions of our tale. It is one not materially 
more wonderful than other incidents of 
natural history contained in the same noble 
tome :— 

“Eo tempore in pago Beluacensi inter Clarum 
Montem et Compennium tante pluuie cum tonitruis 
et fulminibus et tempestatibus facte sunt quantas 
nulla memorat hominum antiquitas. Lapides enim 
ad quantitatem ovorum quadranguli mixtim cum 
pluuia de celo cadentes et arbores fructiferas et 
vineas et segetes penitus destruxerunt. Uille quoque 
in plerisque locis a fulminibus destructe et combuste 
sunt. Corui etiam quamplures cum hujuscemodi 
tempestate visi sunt in aere de loco ad locum volantes 
cum rostris viuos carbones portantes ac domos 
incendentes.” 

Leland (‘Collectanea,’ vol. iv. p. 37) has a 
reference to Giraldus, and to the name 
Civitas Passerum applied to Cirencester. 

Gero. NEILSON. 

Glasgow. 

It will appear from Camden’s observation, 
as well as from Mr. Macray’s remark, that 
there may be room for another note upon 
this subject. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth makes Gormund an 
African king who came over from Ireland 
and took Cirencester. But in a.p. 577 Ceawlin 
took Cirencester after a great battle at Deor- 
ham, as other authorities, in agreement with 
the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ state. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s history ends before A.D. 879, at which 
date the ‘A.-S. Chronicle,” in common with 
other histories, makes Guthorn-Athelstan, 
who had been baptized the year before, to 
have come from Chippenham to Cirencester, 
and to have “sat there” for a year, which 
means a departure out of Wessex into 
Mercia. So Asser observes in his ‘ Life of 
King Alfred’ :— 

* “SprcuLuM NATURALE VINCENTII BELUACENSIB. 
Liber hicce rarissimus utilissimusque Speculum 
mundi dictus cum _— aliis servatus est ab 
exitio e monasterio de Ramsey dissolutis domibus 
religiosis sub tunc temporis rege Henrico ejus nomi- 
nis Octavo: opus autem fuit Vincentii Beluacensis 
Burgundi illustris theologi de quo plura legas licet 
in folio ducentesimo quartodecimo libri cronicorum 
mundi qui liber et ipse ibidem una cum hoc Speculo 
Mundi fuit conservatus.” 
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‘* In the year of our Lord’s Incarnation 879, which 
was the thirty-first of King Alfred, the aforesaid 
army of pagans under Gothrun, leaving Chippen- 
ham, as they had promised, went to Cirencester, 
and there they remained for a year.” 
fom, it will be seen, reckons from the king’s 

irth. 

It seems as if Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
lived in the early part of the twelfth century 
and with him Camden and Rudder, mixe 
up the taking of Cirencester by Ceawlin in 
A.D. 577 with Gothorn-thelstan’s occupation 
in A.D. 879. There is no difficulty arising 
from the variation of the name, because in 
describing the events of this year William of 
Maimesbury observes :— 

“Their [the Danes’] king Gothrun, whom our 
people call Gurmund, with thirty nobles and almost 
all the commonalty, was baptized, Alfred standing 
for him.” 

Alfred’s treaty with Gothrun is in Wilkins’s 
‘Leges Anglo-Saxon.’ The obscurity of the 
“king of the Africans” still remains. 

Ep. F.S.A. 


“Mr. W. H.”: SHAKSPEARE’s Sonnets (9% 
S. ii. 344).—So many friendly criticisms have 
been passed during recent weeks, either in 
the newspapers or in letters addressed to me 
privately, on my article on Thomas Thorpe 
in the latest volume of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ that, in reply to the 
remarks of Mr. Uusenan, I should like to 
repeat in your columns the request, already 
made by me elsewhere, that my critics should 
suspend judgment on my explanation of 
Thomas Thorpe’s dedication of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets to “Mr. W. H.” until they have 
had an opportunity of examining the evi- 
dence on which I base my conclusions. On 
22 November Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will 
publish my ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ in which I 
set forth in detail the facts that seem to me 
to lead inevitably to the results which are 
summarized with all possible brevity in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
alphabetical exigencies which required the 

ublication of my bare conclusions in the 
Dictionary ’ under Thorpe, before the publi- 
cation of the evidence in the new ‘ Life of 
Shakespeare, have caused some temporary 
embarrassment, which I regret. But I give 
the ‘ Life’ as one of the authorities for the 
article on Thorpe, and as soon as that work 
is in the hands of the public the temporary 
difficulty will, I hope, be finally removed. I 
may add that I have as yet seen no adverse 
criticism on my conclusions of which, in my 
belief, the new evidence I have collected fails 
to dispose. Sipney Lee. 


Portrait Rines (9 §. ii. 346)—Not un- 
common. A good many of Charles L. were 
shown at the Stuart Exhibition. D. 


(9 ii. 265, 356).—I see 
it stated at the latter reference that the 
Alcuin Club is simply the Society of St. 
Osmund As this is quite in- 
correct, will you allow me to draw attention 
to the inaccuracy ? Your correspondent states 
that the Society of St. Osmund was formed 
“for the purpose of introducing ceremonies 
based on the Sarum Missal into the Church 
of England,” and that “this club [.¢., the 
Alcuin Club] has the same object.” The 
object of the Alcuin Club, as stated in the 
original prospectus, is to elucidate the rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer so far as they 
refer to ceremonial, and not in any way to 
encourage in the Church of England the 
ceremonial adjuncts of any other rite. To 
quote the actual words of the prospectus, 
“strict obedience to the Book of Common 
Prayer will be taken as the guiding principle 
of the work of the Club.” 

The list of members, which will be issued 
in the course of a week, will be sufficient evi- 
dence of the loyalty of the Club to the prin- 
ciples of the English Church ; but as many 
of your readers will have no opportunity of 
reading the annual report to which the list 
is attached, I beg you will be so kind as to 
correct the false impression created by the 
insertion of the reference to Mr. Walsh's 
imputation. I enclose a copy of the pro- 
spectus. A. E. Marptow Davis. 


Sun-pog (8 viii. 285, 456).—The two 
latest replies, on p. 457, certainly give the 
better sense of this term, it being equivalent 
to mock-sun, an optical result of a very 
peculiar and rare state of the upper air, when 
microscopic crystals of ice are suspended, 
having all their axes kept vertical. If 
dispersed at random, they give the much 
commoner effect of a halo of 45° diameter, 
with the sun in its centre. But when some 
electrical action (probably) keeps all their 
axes vertical, they give several circles, white 
and coloured, but two vivid mock-suns or 
parhelia, distant 22}° right and left of the 
sun. I saw two fine displays of these, the 
same day, in March, 1848, am described them 
in the Philosophical Magazine ; but did not 
remark till many years later the perfect 
explanation they afford of a phenomenon 
three times alluded to in Scripture—Isaiah 
XxXxvili. 8; 4 Kings xx. 9-11; and 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 24, as miraculously foretold by Isaiah. 
He gave Hezekiah the choice of seeing the 
shadow on a sundial advance or recede ten 
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degrees. Two of these “sun-dogs” being 
visible, if a cloud covered the true sun and 
one of them, the other alone would cast 
shadows. Those that [I saw in 1848 were 
quite bright enough to do this, when the true 
sun was hidden. I might add that the angle 
224° is the eighth of an average day, and that 
fifteen years, which Hezekiah’s life was pro- 
longed, is an eighth of the allotted life of 
postdiluvians (Gen. vi.). E. L. Garpert. 


Perrys or CLAVERLEY (9 §. ii. 308).—Is it 
not possible that Harl. MSS. might give Cot. 
G. S. Parry some information? I have a 
volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1822. 
At p. 489 there is a plate of Claverley Church, 
Salop, 8.E. [sc], with descriptions of tombs, 
tablets, &c., there, and inscriptions, mostly in 
Latin, but not a word about the Perry family. 
In a note at the bottom of p. 490, no doubt by 
the editor, he refers the reader to Harl. MSS., 
as I said above, respecting the arms of 
Ferrers, &c., the ancient lords of this manor. 

Atrrep J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, S8.W. 


(9 §. i. 4755. ii. 
4, 154, 232).—The names of the seven Saxon 
kings which have been inscribed round the 
base of the coronation stone at Kingston 
are as follows: Athelstan, Edwin, Ethelred, 
Edward the Elder, Edmund, Edward the 
Martyr, and Edred. Would Cot. Pripgaux 
kindly annotate this list, informing us which 
of the names may be considered authentic 
and whether any additions may be made to 
the number? It would be interesting to know 
by whom the list was compiled, and also 
whether the names are those of the monarchs 
whose statues stood till 1730 in St. Mary’s 
Chapel hard by. Isaac TAYLor. 


When King’s Zon, and when King’s Stone? 
It seems unfortunate that places which appa- 
rently owe name-origin to the possession of 
a king’s stone should not have retained the 
finale. Surely Kingston-upon-Thames, as 
having possessed a coronation stone, should 
not be thus mulct. Taking the case which 
pony is most interesting of all, Kingstone 

isle, in Berkshire, we find this spelt King- 
ston (without ¢ final) both by gazetteers and 
the ‘Postal Directory.’ Yet does not this 

rish derive its name from King Alfred’s 
lowing Stone, which is still to be seen on 
the left-hand side as you leave Kingstone 


Lisle Church and start up over the Downs 
for Lambourn? Berkshire men hold dearly | 
by the Blowing Stone and its traditions, and 
I remember how, nearly forty years ago, 
mine host of the inn opposite to which the 


stone stood took delight in blowing into it, 
and thus producing the low-toned, farspread- 
ing sound which used to call together King 
Alfred’s men to fight the Danes. 

This stone seems hardly second in interest 
to any relic in the kingdow. At present the 
Blowing Stone lies sheltered by an elm 
tree, and a batten protects the mouthpiece. 
If ever be a safe 
and central resting-place, perha antage, 
the birthplace of King Alfred, allowed 
to have the prior claim ; but the stone is not 
public property, and there are also many 
other and good reasons why it may always 
remain near White Horse Hill, and in the 
parish to which it presumably t wy name. 

. LowsLey. 


With reference to Cot. PrrpEavx’s interest- 
ing reply on this subject, perhaps I may be 
permitted to state in ‘N. & Q.’ that a short 
time before the death of Egbert (in 837), the 
first King of all England, a great council was 
held here at which Egbert, Ris son and suc- 
cessor Ethelwulf, and many prelates, abbots, 
and nobles were present, including Ceolnoth, 
Archbishop of Sastertuny, who presided ; 
and in the acts of that council it is stated to 
have been held “in loco famoso vocato 
Kyningestun.” It follows, therefore, that the 
name Kingston (anciently called Moreford 
or the great ford, as stated by Camden) could 
not have been imposed on account of the 
coronation of the Saxon kings after the ter- 
mination of the Heptarchy. 

However, in a charter of 946 (vide ‘Saxon 
Charters,’ edited by J. M. Kemble) Kingston 
is expressly termed “the royal town where 
kings are hallowed.” Authentic chronicles of 
the town commence with the crowning of 
Athelstan, son of Edward, in 924; and subse- 
quently the following kings were “hallowed” 
at Kingston, namely, Edmund, in 940; Edred, 
946 ; Edgar, 959 ; Edward the Martyr, 975 ; 
Ethelred 987; Edmund 1016; and 
there have been added to the list Edward the 
Elder, 900, and Edwig, 955. The last is dis- 
tinctly stated by Florence of Worcester, not a 
contemporary, but a very early authority. A 
striking account of the coronation of Athel- 
stan is given by Dean Hook in his ‘ Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury’ (1861-75) :— 

“He was arrayed in a purple vestment, with a 
Saxon sword in a golden sheath hanging from a 
jewelled belt. On an elevated platform in the 
farket Place, and on a stone seat, he took his place, 
the better to be seen by the multitude. He was 
received with shouts of Joyalt , and elevated on a 
stage or target ; he was carried on the shoulders of 
his men, being from time to time, in their enthu- 
siasm, tossed into the air until they arrived at 
the door of the church. ere the archbishop was 
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tanding to receive him, and the king, supported by 
two prelates on either side, proceeded to the steps 
of the altar, and, prostrating himself, remained some 
time in private prayer. 

“When the king had finished his private devo- 
tions the archbishop proceeded with the corona 
tion. 

Effigies, it may be remarked, of the kings 
crowned at Kingston formerly existed in the 
ancient chapel of St. Mary, which was stand- 
ing, it is said, late in the last century ; and 
an illustration of the chapel will be found 
at p. 120 of Charles Knight’s ‘The Popular 
History of England’ (London, 1856). For 
further information vide ‘The Environs of 
London’ and ‘ Greater London.’ 

When passing through the market place 
of Kingston on my way to Hampton Court 
Palace, I have asked the question, Why is 
not the coronation stone of the Saxon kings 
placed beside the coronation chair in West- 


minster Abbey ? Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8. 


Leigh: Lea (9 ii. 84, 215).-—CaNnon 
TayLor’s differentiation of these two homo- 
phones is interesting, but his case would be 
completer, or would at all events carry 
greater conviction, if he would inform us on 
what grounds he assigns to the feminine /edh 
the meaning of a thicket, rough woodland 
pasture, or forest glade (Athenceum, 27 August, 
p. 291). I presume he chiefly relies on per- 
sonal knowledge of the places in whose names 
the compound /edge is found. Toller-Bos- 
worth merely says, “Ledh, genitive /eds, a lea, 
meadow, open space, untilled land ; ledh, geni- 
tive ledge, a lea.” 

With regard to the name Senlac, I may 
observe that, whilst the termination ledge 
may have been written by the Normans lac 
in such names as Beverlac and Fivelac, it is 
doubtful if a similar process would have pre- 
vailed in the south of England. It would, 
prima facie, seem more probable that the ter- 
mination of the eleventh-century Santlache 
was derived from the A.-S. /acu, dative lace, 
which meant a lake or morass, and sometimes a 
running stream of water. [am informed by Mr. 
W. H. Duignan, of Walsall, whose authority is 
of the first value on questions of local nomen- 
clature, that in Staffordshire and Cheshire 
the terminal /ach infers a swamp. All places 
in these counties with that terminal lie 
extremely low, and in ancient times would 
be very boggy. In medieval deeds Lach or 
Lach-field is often found in Staffordshire as a 
field-name, and it is invariably wet land. It 
would, therefore, be worth while to ascertain 
whether Sandlache was situated on a morass 
or running stream. The initial syllable would 


suit a locality of this description as well as, 
if not better than, a “forest glade” or “rough 
woodland pasture.” As a rule, sand does not 
form a good soil for woodland or pasture. 

I may add that the termination /ey does 
not invariably indicate an original /ed or 
ledge. There is, for instance, in Shropshire 
a place called Shakerley, situated four miles 
east of Shiffnal. In the thirteenth century 
this place was called Shakerlawe. The ter- 
minal is plainly the A.-S. hlaw, hlaw, MLE. 
lawe, a tumulus. Mr. Duignan derives the 
prefix from the A.-S. scedcre, a robber, and 
the place would therefore represent “the 
robber’s burial- mound.” Some Shropshire 
Robin Hood may have found his last home 
there. Shackerley, in Lancashire, and 
Shackerstone, in ee may have 
equally romantic origins. 

W. F. Pripgavux. 

45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Near Malvern, in Worcestershire, there is 
a group of places named Leigh (Leigh Sinton, 
Brace’s Leigh, Pickersleigh, &c.), and these are 
all sounded as Lie. In the adjoining county, 
Warwickshire, as in Lord Leigh of Stone- 
leigh, it becomes Lee, and this is the case 
with Leigh in Lancashire. wW.ckR 


One would like to get a date for this ambigu- 
ous Santlache, and to know how the d and i 
became interchanged to form Sandlache. 
We have all known of the venial transgres- 
sion by which the Normans’ feigned retreat 
induced unwary Englishmen to quit their 
zareba, shieldwall, or palisade, which strata- 
gem is termed a “holy sin” or deception. Can 
Santlache be proved to antedate 1066? And 
where is Santley? The surname is rare, 
perhaps alien ; if English, a probable survival 
of St. Liz; while Sandley and Santley are 
alike unknown in topography. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Mrs. ii. 47, 90).—“* Wanted the 
burial-placeof Mrs. Gibbs.” Does DraMaticus 
really wish to rent, purchase, beg, or steal this 
lady’s grave? If he only wishes to find out 
where she was buried, why does he not say 
so? Anprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Préss, E.C. 


MISTLETOE IN ScoTLanp ii. 329).— 
Reference to Watson’s ‘Topographical Botany’ 
(Quaritch, 1883) will show that numerous 
records exist of the occurrence of mistletoe 
in Yorkshire and Shropshire, but none as to 
its growth as a wild plant either in Scotland 
or in Ireland. Its absence is the more re- 
markable as the plant is recorded by Nyman 


| ( Conspectus,’ p. 320) as a native of 
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Macedonia to Western England. 
MAXwELu T. MASTERS. 


Patk’s Strait AND Bay (9 §. ii. 328).— 
Since sending to ‘N. & Q. the queries on the 
above subject, [ have learnt, from a com- 
munication by Sir M. E. Grant Duff to the 
Ceylon Observer, that the strait and bay 
were named after Governor Palk by Ren- 
nell, the famous Indian surveyor and geo- 
grapher. From Sir Clements Markham’s 
*Major James Rennell and the Rise of Modern 
Jeography ’ (1895), pp. 40-1, I learn that the 
naming took place in 1763, when Rennell, 
then a young man of twenty-one, made the 
first survey of those waters, and was intended 
as a mark of gratitude for the great kindness 
shown him by Sir Robert Palk, then and sub- 
sequently his friend. DonaLp FrrGuson, 

Croydon. 


ANTHONY CLERKE, STATIONER, 1540-61 (9% 
S. ii. 145).—The Stationers had a fellowshi 
from 1379, and recognized ordinances for self- 
government from 1403, but were not incor- 
porated by charter till 1556-7 ; this charter was 
confirmed in 1559. There is no mention of any 
livery before 1561, but in 1469 they had been 
assessed for “watch and ward.” Whatever 
occurred before the incorporation was effected 
under municipal authority, but the charter 
strengthened their position as owners of 
property against the action of mortmain. 

A. Haut. 


Name or Book Wantep (9 §. ii. 327).— 
‘Scarlet and Steel’ is, | think, writing from 
memory, the name of the book wanted by 
Genera Facan. The author is E. Livingston 
Prescott. Grorce ANGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


“ NECK-HANDKERCHIEF ” ii. 169).— 
These began to be less worn forty years ago, 
and I never knew them called anything 
except “neck-handkerchiefs,” or “necker- 
chers” for shortness. Most of them were 
about a yard square, were first doubled 
“cater-corner,” and then folded the required 
width, beginning at the long doubled edge, 
ending at the two drooping corners, which in 
the folding came together. They were put 
on at the front of the neck, passed round, 
crossed at the back, and tied according to 
fancy in the front. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

_ “Neck-handkerchief” is a word often used 
in Sheftield, where you will frequently see 
working men wearing one. It is a large 
square handkerchief, and often a very bright 


colour. I have seen them tied in very pretty 
knots, far more picturesque than the sti 
neckties now in use. The tie worn by the 
late Lord Leighton was after the style of 
the old Yorkshire necktie. By-the-by, Lord 
Leighton was a Yorkshireman. 
CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


The term “ neck - handkerchief” is fre- 
quently used here. The word “handkerchief” 
is, however, commonly pronounced “han’ke- 

er.” Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“ Neck-handkerchief ” is commonly used in 
this neighbourhood and, I think, throughout 
the whole county of Lincoln. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


This is still the usual form in the Midland 
counties, 


Wituram Doppineton (9 §. ii. 127).—In 
Sacomb, Herts, there was, and may be now 
a long inscription to John Doddington, of 
Sacomb, gentleman, who died 7 Jan., 1544. 
His wife Eleanor died seven years after him, 
and left three sons and six daughters. William 


may have been one of their sons. 
M.A.Oxon. 


“ Bie an’ §. ii. 144).—-Bug= proud, 
fussy, is a common Lincolnshire word. “ As 
big as bull beef” and “ As fussy as a dog with 
two tails” are also common sayings in North 
Lincolnshire. “As large as life” is another 
variant of the former phrase. 

H. ANDREws. 


I have frequently heard the expression 
“He’s a big bug.” R—t B. 


Strver (9 §S. ii. 227).—The Act of 
Parliament mentioned in the TY probably 
is the 29 Geo. LI. c. 14, ss. 1 and 2 (1755-6), as 
follows :— 

“There shall be paid, by all persons and bodies 
politick or corporate, for all silver plate which they 
shall own, use, have, or keep, these several annual 
duties, viz.,” &c. 

** And all persons who shall after July 5, 1756, 
begin to own, use, have, or keep any such plate, 
shall make the like entry in 20 days. And at the 
time of such entry shall pay the duties,” &c. 

Repealed 17 Geo. III. c. 39, s. 42. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


Moon Trrovucn Guass (9 §. i. 
328,377, 393; ii. 13, 152, 233).—1 thought I would 
try some three months ago the experiment 
one very fine moonlight — (the moon, I 
think, was at the full) whether | coloured 
rays could be sent through stained glass on 
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to anything in the room. I found, however, 
that | could get no coloured raysof the faintest 
description through the stained-glass blinds 
(old pieces of cathedral glass, &c.) in my bed- 
room on to anything whatever. I am afraid 
that it was a poetical licence on the ane of 
Keats. 


‘Nores ON MEDLEVAL SERVICES IN ENG- 
LAND’ (9 §. ii. 160).—Is the reviewer of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s book aware that in one place at 
least in England the form “St. Jacob” is still 
retained? The church of St. Philip and St. 
Jacob, at Bristol, is perhaps unique in pre- 
serving this peculiarity. 


Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


A Ruymine Warnrnc To Boox-BorRowErs 
(9 §. i. 366, 512; ii. 115).—When I was at 
school we had two of these in vogue, only 
one of which has survived in its entirety the 
lapse of time. It ran :— 

Hic meus est liber, 
And that I will show ; 
Si aliquis rapiat 

I'll give him a blow. 

Of the second, two lines only remain in 

the memory, thus :— 
I swear I will fell um Ga) 
Si aliquis rapiat meum libellum. 
TENEBR*. 


The following macaronic version, preserved 
among the ex-libris in the museum at 
Nuremberg, is worth recording, if only on 
account of its oddity :— 

Hic liber ist mein, 

deo nomen meum scripsi drein. 

Si vis hunc librum stehlen, 

Pendebis an der Kehlen ; 
Tunc veniunt die Raben 

Et volunt tibi oculos ausgraben. 
Tune clamabis ach! ach! ach! 
Ubique tibi recte geschach. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


In my copy of ‘The Odes and Satyrs of 
Horace, “that have been done into English 
by the most Eminent Hands” (viz., the Earl 
of Rochester, Roscommon, Cowley, Otway, 
Pope, and others), Dublin, 1730, there is 
written (evrca 1780) :— 

If this I lend to any One 
ray Keep it not too long 
Keepe Clean and fair and send with care 
To whom it doth Belong. 
And in a copy of Terence’s comedies, 
London, 1718, I recently found this verse, 
dated 1723 :— 
Here do I put my name for to betraye 
The thiefe y* steals my booke away. 
Wa. Cusninc BaMBURGH. 
El Mora, N.J. 


In a copy of Bunny’s ‘ Parsons’s Booke of 
Christian Exercise,’ 1615, I find this, in a 
seventeenth-century hand :— 

Valentine Lawrence oweth this booke 

& he that stealeth it shalbe hanged on a crooke. 


Ricnarp H. TuHorntoy, 
Portland, Oregon. 


In my French schooldays we boys were in 
the habit of sketching inside the cover of 
such books as we prized a little man hanging 
from the gallows, and underneath it this 
quatrain :— 

Aspice Pierrot pendu 

Qui hoc librum n’a pas rendu ; 
Si hoe librum redidisset 
Pierrot pendu non fuisset. 

It is certainly not very clever, and must be 
taken only for what it is worth. 

L. J. pe Bevapre. 

Malta. 


Here is another and a very true formula 
against book-borrowers or book-lenders, by 
Charles Nodier :—- 

Tel est le triste sort de tout livre prété : 
Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gate. 
MyrMIpon. 


TENNYSON AND Scorr (9 §. ii. 146).— 
E. G. A. writes :— 


‘“*Mrs. Oldfield states that on one occasion, when 
discussing hymnology, Mr. Gladstone said he con- 
sidered Scott’s hymn on the day of judgment the 
finest in the English language, and that he had 
repeated it to Tennyson, who had never heard it 
before. This hymn is at the end of the ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ and it seems incredible that a Poet 
Laureate should not have been familiar with this 
well-known poem of Sir Walter Scott.” 

It seems indeed incredible, and I doubt 
that either Mr. Gladstone or the Laureate 
made any such statement as above related. 
Sir Walter Scott never laid claim to this 
hymn as his own, it being merely a transla- 
tion of three verses of the well-known hymn 
‘Dies Ire.’ It is introduced in the poem by 
six lines that run thus :— 

Dies Ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seeclum in favilla ; 
While the pealing organ rung: 
Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 
Thus the holy Fathers sung. 
Then follow three verses of this glorious old 
Catholic hymn, one of the best known in all 
hymnology, and translated by some of our 
reatest poets from Roscommon down to 
Macaulay. To say Gladstone attributed it to 
Sir Walter Scott is simply incredible, and 
not to be entertained for a moment. 
Epwarp McGratu. 
San Francisco. 
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“Bautk”: “Bak” (9S. ii. 308).— Your cor- 
respondent really ought to consult the ‘H.E.D.’ 
for himself. A quotation dated 1652 gives 
the spelling /au/é for the substantive ; and 
the spelling aus for the verb occurs in 
Shakespeare's ‘Twelfth Night,’ ILI. ii. 26, 
dated 1601. ¥ 

It approaches the comic to quote from 
Johnson's ‘ Dictionary’ such a derivation as 
that from “Ital. valecare,” which means “ to 
ford a river,” and is a mere variant of varcare, 
being related to the Latin varus and varicus, 
and to the Eng. varicose. Since Johnson's 
time the letter v has left off turning into 4 
initially in Teutonic words, in its former 
accommodating manner. It is also worth 
saying that the E. /a/é is not borrowed from 
W. ale, for the reason that the borrowing 
has been in the opposite direction. Welsh 
abounds with andr. borrowed from Middle 
English, and even contains words taken from 
Anglo-French. 

As to the spelling, the question is a most 
interesting one; but the answer involves 
modes of phonetic spelling, and cannot suit- 
ably be discussed except in a tedious and 
technical manner. Perhaps it may suftice to 
say that the use of au for a before /é refers 
to the peculiar sound of the a in that position ; 
it is very different from the sound of a in can 
or in path. The original a was short, as in 
the G. Balken, but was gradually lengthened 
and “lowered,” with a tendency for the / to 
disappear. The spelling auk means that the 
speller did not pronounce the / at all, and 
had the courage to say so. 

The ‘H.E.D, gives chaulk, chauke, and 
chawke as variants of chalk. The development 
of that word was precisely parallel to that of 
balk. The verb to caulk was formerly also 
spelt halk or calk, with the variants kauk and 
cawk ; and so on in other cases. 

Dr. Johnson’s etymologies were taken from 
Skinner, and Skinner never ought to be 
seriously quoted for Anglo-Saxon origins. 
In the present instance he actually gives the 
A.-S. form as bale, as if it belonged to the 
strong declension; but the right form is 
balea, because it was a weak masculine, with 
the genitive Lalcan, not balces. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


BatHoe (9" ii. 308).—Ypo.Torec will find 
a catalogue of the collection of Charles I. in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
bE HapsBure. 


The manuscripts of the catalogues which 
Bathoe printed described the works of art in 
the collections of Charles I., Charles II., and 
James II. The first of these, being the work 


of Vander Doort, the king’s keeper of those 
examples, was formerly in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford ; since 1863 it has been in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The second 
and third of these catalogues were bought by 
G. Vertue at the Earl of Oxford’s sale, and 
at the latter’s sale bought by G. Bathoe 
himself. F. G. 8. 


“Rivemnc-out” (9 §. ii. 127, 230, 313).— 
“Ringing-out” is a term applied to the 
adjustment of contracts in “ Futures” trans- 
actions. It is a method of the Clearing 
House for closing contracts, when possible, 
between brokers. A by-law of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Association runs to this effect :— 

“ Purchases from and sales to the same member 

of the same quantity and months shall be deemed 
‘closed contracts,’ and shall be ‘rung out’ at each 
settlement, and only the balance of bales, if any, 
shall be carried forward to the next account.” 
For example, A buys 500 bales from B, and 
sells B 700 bales (same month). Settlement 
day comes, and the difference in price on the 
500 bales is paid. The 500 bales are thus 
closed, or “rung out,” and the 200 bales are 
carried forward. The derivation would seem 
to be from ring in the form of a circle and in 
the sense of completeness. No such term as 
“ringing-in” is known in this connexion. 
My last communication was wrong in that 
respect. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Fusiz (9 §. ii. 244).—Since writing this 
note I have inspected the Dingley monu- 
ments in the church of Cropthorne, near 
Pershore. On one of them I find the Hoby 
arms painted in a manner more in accord- 
ance with Mr. Dingley’s description, ¢.e., 
spindles are shown passing perpendicularly 
rome 5 the balls of thread. But the coat is 
otherwise unlike, for it is Gules, three fusils 
argent, two and one, whereas the older form 
is Argent, three fusils in fess gules. 

W. C. B. 

THE JUDGE AND THE TREADWHEEL 
ii. 288).—Another instance of a celebrity in 
involuntary confinement occurs in M. C. M. 
Simpson's ‘ Many Memories of Many People,’ 
1898, p. 21:— 

= “9 St. Leonards] told me of an amusing 
story of his being shut up in the great lunatic 
asylum near Dublin when he was Irish Chancellor. 
All went well till he tried to get out, when the 
officials strenuously opposed his departure. ‘But I 
am the Lord he said. ‘Ah, I dare say,’ 
was the answer; ‘we have a many Lord Chan- 


cellors here.’ ” 
Ep. F.S.A. 


Acorus cALAMus (9 §. ii. 305).—My friend 
Mr. Jonn Hess and his Worcestershire corre 
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spondent may be interested to know that a 
sweet sedge—which I presume to be the one 
referred to—grows in abundance in some 
parts of the Thames, where in my old 
unting days, twenty or more years ago, I 
requently gathered it. The leaf is long, 
narrow, and sharp- pointed, and it has a 
serrated edge, like that of a very fine saw, so 
sharp as to inflict a deep and painful cut 
if drawn through the onl downwards from 
the point. The scent is very fragrant, but 
not emitted until the leaf is crushed. 
Epwarp P. WoLFrerstan. 
National Club. 


Faccots To BpuRN Heretics (9 §. ii. 169). 
—According to Herbert’s ‘History of the 
Twelve Great Livery Companies,’ 1836, a 
portrait of Mrs. Margaret Dane is hung 
in the hall of the Ironmongers’ Company, 
Fenchurch Street. By her will, dated 16 May, 
1579, she bequeathed 2,000/. to the Company 
for certain specified purposes—among them 
25/. for 1,200 bundles of faggots, to be divided 
between the poor of the twenty-four wards of 
London. The Company pay each ward, in lieu 
of faggots, 1/. 10s. 10d. yearly. Mrs. Danealso 
directed that the sum of 10/. should be spent 
yearly for a dinner, on the day of her decease. 

In the benefaction table of St. Mary’s, 
Newmarket, Suffolk, John Archer gave to the 
poor of that parish sixty-two band faggots, 
the first working day after Christmas, payable 
out of the “Maidenhead Inn,” now called 
the “Greyhound.” 

James Evelyn, Esq., of Godstone, Surrey, 
by a codicil to his will, dated 3 July, 1793, 
directed that 200 faggots should be provided 
yearly for the schoolmistress to ion the 
meat distributed to the poor from the first 
by in November to the last Thursday 
in April. 

At Biddenham, Kent, 100 faggots were 
distributed yearly by the churchwardens 
among the poor, out of what is called the 
“ Biddenham Maid’s Charity.” 

The question of faggots being provided for 
the burning of heretics was discussed in 
& Q..’ 4" §. i. 196 ; ii. 23. I believe it to 
be a myth. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Epition (9 S. ii. 265, 298).—The ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
although giving meanings under three separate 
headings, does not settle the point raised ; 
and one has to fall back on one’s own 
judgment. Is not the direct connexion of 
author and publication, with due regard to 
the claims of titles, the root of the matter? 
What is published in a newspaper is diverse 
in title, and the work of many authors. It 
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is the same with the contents of magazines, 
What is published in pamphlet or book form, 
though the work of several authors, is com 
prehended in a title selected specially for the 
particular contents, and applicable peculiarly 
to them. The personal equation, in relation 
to the title, would seem to be the dominant 
and deciding factor. A heading which is not 
a title, applied to notes issued serially, bars 
the use of “second edition” when for the first 
time the author publishes them with their 
own title. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Hott (7 S. xi. 165).-—The translation or 
imitation of Biirger’s ‘Wild Huntsman’ is 
not the only work of Scott’s in which “holt” 
appears (three times). It occurs again in 
‘The Lord of the Isles,’ canto iv. stanza xvi, 
Edward Bruce says to Amadine (Edith of 
Lorn) :— 

Thou shalt be mine !—a palfrey fair 
O’er hill and holt my boy shall bear 
JONATHAN Boucnier 
Ropley, Hants. 


MARSTON AND SHAKSPEARE (9* §. ii. 183, 
294).—I quite admit that I was in error in 
quoting the words from ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ IV. iii. 38, as a reference to the 
use of the word “straw” as=“spear.” I had 
noted it as a reference to the shaking of 
straw in connexion with the other lines, where 
“straw” is undoubtedly used as equivalent to 
spear, and failed to separate it from the other 
references. The mistake is, however, im- 
material to the point of my query. 

C. 5. Harris. 


Gampotp (9 ii. 169).—If 
wishes, I can give him information about 
Benjamin Millingchamp, who married a 


Gambold. FRANK Penny, 
Senior Chaplain. 
Fort St. George. 
Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records. Edited 
by F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. Vol. Ll. (Sotheran 
& Co.) 

Raprp progress has been made by Mr. Inderwick, 

now the Treasurer of the Inner Temple, with the 

all-important task of publishing the records of his 

Inn. The first volume, comprising the records from 

21 Henry VII. to 45 Elizabeth, saw the light two 

years ago (see 8 S. x. 507). The second volume, 

now issued, extends from 1 James I. (1603) to the 

Restoration (1660). It is, it is needless to say, 

edited with no less care than the previous volume, 


and is in no way of inferior interest. What specially 
strikes the student is the absence from the Acts of 
Parliament of the Inn of all signs of political excite- 
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ment during the times of civil war and on the | was printed and acted about this time. 


vution of Charles 1. No Parliament was held 
cman 27 November, 1642, and 13 November, 
1644, and no notice appears on the resumed minutes 
that any event of importance has taken place. 
Comprehensible enough is this. The Society has, 
as Mr. Inderwick says, “ never been identified with 
any political party,” and so many members of the 
fellowship took part on opposite sides that it may 
well “have been thought prudent that nothing 
should appear in our journals to indicate that the 
Templars, as a body, were interested in eccle- 
siastical affairs.” While the strife was Saye 
moreover, the theory was maintained to the en 
that the enemies of the king were fighting his 
battles. Up to 27 November, 1648, the Acts of the 
Parliament were headed by the year of the king's 
reign. On that of 10 February, 1648/9, the year aniy 
is supplied. It is significant of the reticence observed 
that the single order given at the last Parliament 
before the trial of the monarch is “that the 20 
nobles for the fine and admittance of John Morton 
to his late father’s chamber in Hare’s Court be 
abated to 4%.” Somewhat longer, but not a whit 
more important, were the proceedings at the first 
meeting under the Commonwealth. ,On 30 May, 
1660, the year of the king’s reign, 12 Charles IL., 
reappears, without, however, any other note of 
_ are still frequent to the incursions of 
men of ill character, outlaws, and the like, and 
active measures are taken to keep in order the 
denizens of the adjoining Alsatia. The Temple 
Church and its burying-ground, Ram Alley, Mitre 
Court, and Fuller’s Rents were held as sanctuaries, 
and access to them was obtained surreptitiously 
through houses built on land forming part of the 
New Temple, until we find a petition to the 
benchers praying them “for the honour of God and 
the Church to take order that the churchyard be 
not, as now it is, made a common and most noysome 
lestal ” (“* Lestal, a mire, a jakes,” Ww right). In 1631 
the door through the wall of King’s Bench Office 
into Whitefriars, after being often barred and as 
often broken open, was “strongly mured up with 
bricks.” Among the reasons for expelling men from 
chambers were immorality practised therein, for 
not “ communicating,” and for burning sea coal. 
Much information concerning masques and plays 
performed in the a is supplied. A great 
portion of this is accessible in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses 
and elsewhere. It is none the less convenient to 
have it here. Entries such as the following, which 
occur in the general account-book from the Feast of 
All Saints, 10 James L., to the same feast, 11 James I., 
are of common occurrence : “ For a play on Candle- 
mas Day, 6li. 13s. To another company of 
players which were appointed to play here the 
same day, 30s. For a dozen torches for the revels in 
Michaelmas Term, 1612, 10s.” Much to be regretted 
is it that the names of the companies are not given. 
Under Charles I., 1629-30, however, we find 7/. paid 
to the Blackfriars players for a play on Candlemas 
Day. The same sum is paid on another occasion to 
the Cockpitt players; and 6/. are given on All 
Saints’ Day, 1614, to the King’s Players. ‘The 
Oxford Tragedy,’ which was played in 1607, the onl 
play to which in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
a name is assigned, Mr. Inderwick thinks may be a 
wrong entry by the butler(who kept the treasurer's 
accounts) of ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy.’ The theory 
is perhaps tenable, since ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy 


Such a 
mistake could not, however, we are disposed to 
think, pass uncorrected. What is ‘The Countrie- 
man,’ for the acting of which in 1657—under the 
Commonwealth, be it noted—3/. 6s. 8d. was paid, no 
one is now able to tell. What were the “lewd and 
lascivious plays” which brought into the house 
“great disorder and scurrility,” and led to a tem- 
porary suppression of performances, we should be 
glad to know. It is to be hoped, in the interests of 
our successors, that those who are responsible for 
later entries will be less costive in supplying infor- 
mation. Among people of literary interest of whom 
we hear much are William Browne, of ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals’ fame, Francis Beaumont, and many 
others. Buckingham, Strafford, and Henry Rich, 
Lord Holland, belonged to the Society. Among 
the king’s judges many were members of the Society. 
John Carew, belonging to a Cornish family, a 
staunch Republican and Fifth Monarchy man, was 
“executed” on 15 October, 1660, being the only 
member of the Inn who suffered death for his share 
in the trial. Among the many illustrations to this 
goodly volume are a reduced facsimile of the charter 
granted by James IL. to the Inner and Middle 
‘Temples and admirably executed photogravures of 
Selden and Sir Thomas Twisden. The historical 
introduction of Mr. Inderwick is of high value, and 
the entire execution of the task is creditable to all 
concerned, 


The Karly Days of the Nineteenth Century in 
England, By William Connor Sydney. 2 vols. 
(Redway.) 

Tus is a quaint instance of book-making, and in 
all respects a curious compilation. Without 
advancing his authorities—which, however, may in 
many instances be easily traced—Mr. Sydney gives 
an account of the qouditlens of life in the years 
1800-1820. How different were these from those 
now existing is obvious enough to those who think 
what has been the effect of the discoveries of subse- 
quent years. His opening division describes the 
growth of population and commerce, the rise of 
watering-places, the conditions of travel, the state 
of inns, the danger from highwaymen, &c. We are 
then told concerning dress (civil, military, and 
naval), lighting, police, conveyances, tradesmen, &c. 
Following this comes the drama, with public 
entertainments, &c.—an account of fairs, lotteries, 
arts, literature, and the press completing the first 
volume. The second, eh much the sadder volume, 
includes an account of things such as the press- 
gang, crimping, z, smuggling, execu- 
tions, hanging in chains, madhouses, &c. Familiar 
enough to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are many of these 
things. There are others, however, with which the 
majority of them may not be familiar, and the 
volume, though discursive, is never dull. 


Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 

‘KENILWORTH’ is the latest addition to the cheap 
reissue of the “ Border” Waverley. The illustra- 
tions of M. Lalauze are reproduced. As the work 
of a Frenchman, they are less conformable to the 
text than are some others, but they are ver 

spirited. ‘Kenilworth’ would rank with Scott's 
best novels but for two or three things. In the 
journeys on which he always sends some of the 
characters he was unfamiliar with the routes, and 
the travels of Amy Robsart and Wayland Smith 
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have not the vivacity of description to be found in 
journeys through Scottish scenery. Tressilian, we 
always feel, talks like a sixteenth-century Huxley, 
and is far too superior a person to command much 
sympathy. Scott, again, has, contrary to his wont 
in the Scottish novels, burdened himself with names 
indicative of tastes and occupations—as Master 
Mumblazen, Doboobius, Goldthread, &c. Add that 
the termination is too painful, and the reasons why 
‘Kenilworth’ is not among the most popular of the 
Waverley novels are advanced. It is, after all, a 
fine romance, and will be welcome in Mr. Nimmo’s 
pretty and popular edition. 


History and Antiquities of the Church of St. Saviour, 

Southwark. By the Rev. Canon Thompson, M.A. 
A NEW edition of Canon Thompson’s history of St. 
Marie Overie, which is now out of print, is in 
preparation, and will be welcome. It will 
thoroughly revised, and will contain much addi- 
tional matter. Meantime, in order to prevent the 
visitor being misled by imperfect or erroneous 
guides, the Canon has issued a guide, which to the 
general visitor to “ the finest medieval building in 
London after Westminster Abbey” will be ade- 
quate, and which the student of ecclesiastical 
antiquities will gladly welcome. It is to be 
obtained, as is a companion volume, at the vestry 
of the church. 


Imperial Britain. By the Rey. Theodore Johnson. 
(imperial Press. ) 

Tue publications belonging to the “Imperial 
Library” multiply with increasing rapidity. In 
some respects the present volume of the late 
Chief Diocesan Inspector of Schools for Rochester 
may be regarded as introductory to the series. 
lt is a description, physical and political, of the 
constituent parts of the British Empire. As such 
it is necessarily brief, since nothing short of an 
encyclopedia would suffice to give full information. 
It deals at some length, however, with Great 
Britain and Ireland, is lavishly supplied with 
illustrations and maps, furnishes much information 
not easily accessible elsewhere, and is, among its 
other claims, useful as a work of reference. 


Fables by Fal. With Illustrations by Philip Burne- 
Jones. (Duckworth & Co.) 

Fau’s fables concerning animals and the like are 

quaint, if sometimes a little wild. The illustrations 

of Sir Philip Burne-Jones are full of character. 


Photograms of (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

As it now for the first time reaches us in paper, 
instead of the customary and pretty cloth cover of 
previous volumes, ‘ Photograms’ seems less valuable 
and less capable of being preserved. We have 
annually drawn attention to its merits, which are 
still conspicuous, and are sorry for the change in 
appearance. 


Tur New Penny Magazine of Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. claims to be, and doubtless is, the largest, and 
it may be added, the best periodical ever supplied 
at the price. It extends to sixty-four pages, is 
amply illustrated, and its contents have varied 
interest. 


Tue Religuary for October is an empeuselly ‘ood 
number. The editor, Mr. J. Romilly Allen, A, 
contributes a very interesting and exceedingly well- 
illustrated article upon ‘The Font at elghem,’ 


near Bruges, and a valuable list is given of the 
places in which such fonts occur both in England 
and on the Continent. Perhaps the best known 
of these in England are at Lincoln Cathedral, 
Winchester Cathedral, Thornton Curtis, Lincoln. 
shire, and St. Peter’s Church, Ipswich. Mr. 
writes upon Ringmer Church, in Sussex ; and Miss 
Florence Peacock contributes a short article upon 
*Vamping Trumpets.’ It appears, so far as is at 
present known, that there are only four of these 
curious trumpets remaining in England, and Miss 
Peacock has been fortunate enough to obtain 
photographs of three of them, which are here 
reproduced. 


Tue number of the Antiqguary for October is an 
average one. Perhaps the most noteworthy article 
in it is upon ‘ Tapestry,’ by Miss Isobel 8. ) ey 
who gives an account of the development of tapest 
making in England, and of its decline and fa 
‘Notes of the Month’ are good; but there is 
nothing else in the number which calls for especial 
comment. 


THERE is nothing in the Genealogical Magazine 
for October that calls for remark. he articles are 
not of sufficient note to detain us, being uninterest- 
ing and somewhat dull. 


Tue Leadenhall Press sends us further specimens 
of its Author’s Hairless Paper-Pad, in which im- 
provements are constantly effected. Having since 
its first appearance used no other paper for press 
work, we are in a position to vouch for its 
excellence and practical utility. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of peer, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 


R. SHortreve (“The Letter H”).—This enigma 
is by Miss Caroline Fanshawe. The MS. was at 
Deepdene, where, we believe, it was written. It 
seems first to have been published in a volume of 
miscellaneous pom edited by Joanna Baillie. 
Much on the subject has appeared in our columns. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Terms oF SvusBscripTion By Post 
For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. 
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A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


SMITH & § ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED. 


These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts to the Works 
in Village and other Libraries. 
June, 1897, to November, 1897 eno ese ove ae ise ove — .«. 2 6 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, '™, and 28 dns ose ase ove - each 8 6... 3 6 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, Vol. for 1884, — soiled . — = 2 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1893, 86... 3 6 
For 1894, July to December eos 86... 3 6 
SUNDAY Vol. for 1889 5:0 wit 
Vol. for 1890 . eve ove ave ove ove wo 6 w 
Vols. 1, 3, and 4, slightly soiled... ose ose each 126... 2 6 
BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. January to December, 1890, slightly soiled, 3 vols. . 40 = 
——_ January to December, 1891, slightly soiled, 3 vols, 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR and 1 ARTS. Vol for 180... 6 
Vol. for 1493 ... ove ove one exe wit w 
MAGAZINES, Volumes new Py 
BELGRAVIA. January to April, 1895 70..20 
May to August, 1895 
————— July to December, 1506 .. ive be = inal lied ad w 4 
———— January to June, 15% |... om om 6 © 
May to Octoder, 1897 eve gee ese one £6. 8 
——— January to June, 1897 cos ave v0 es eos O 
W. H, SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. | 
And at nearly 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, §c., sent free upon application to 156, STRAND, LONDON, 4 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW LIST. 


The WORKS of the RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. Carefully 
Revised and Collated with the Latest Editions. With Engraved Portrait from the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


This Standard Historical Work will be published in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo. buckram cloth, price 7s. net per 
volume. Vols. I. and II. now ready. The Set of Twelve Volumes will be completed within Three Months. Subscribers’ 


In super-royal 8vo. uniform with Vyner’s * Notitia Venatica’ and Radcliffe’s ‘ Noble Science of Fox-Hunting,’ with 
12 Illustrations, drawn by Henry Alken, of the Quorn Country, all Coloured by Hand, also 12 Head and 
Tail Pieces drawn by the same Artist, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 
The QUORN HUNT andits MASTERS. By William C. A, Blew, M.A., Editor 
of Vyner’s ‘ Notitia Venatica ’ and Radcliffe’s ‘ Noble Science of Fox-Hunting.’ 
Subjects of some of the /llustrations. 


The Meet—Ashby Pasture. The Meeting. Kirby Gate. A Stable at Melton Mowbray. 
Drawing Cover. Breaking Cover. Billesdon Coplow. Crowding at a Gap; or, Who shall be 
Tally-ho! and Away. Full Cry. Whissendine Pasture. First ? 

The Pace Begins to Tell. The Death. View of Kettleby. A Check ; or, the Misery of a Nailed-up- 
“ Snob” is Beat. Spree at Melton Mowbray : Quick Work Gate, 

Full-Cry, Second Horses. without a Contract. All the Difference: Us'd to it—Not Usd 
The Whissendine Appears in View. Spree at Melton Mowbray: Larking at to it. 

The Death. Woodwell Head. the Grantham Toll-Gate. 


Nore.—This will be found a very interesting Work to all Sportsmen, and the [Illustrations are of a high order. There 
will also be a Coloured Map of the Quorn and surrounding Country. 


: ‘In One Volume, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 10s, 6d. net, pp. 528. 
A NEW REVISED AND CORRECTED EDITION OF FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET’S 
HENRY the EIGHTH and the ENGLISH MONASTERIES. Of which Six 
Bditions at 24s. have already been sold. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘ HANDLEY CROSS,’ &c. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 520 pp. 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Wildrake, Heath, Jellicoe, Coloured by Hand, 10s. 6d. net. 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney Squire. A Tale of Country Life, By 


R, 8. SURTEES, Author of ‘ Handley Cross,’ ‘ Jorrocks's Jaunts and Jollities,’ &c. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 5s. per volume net. The Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD'S 

LIVES of the SAINTS, With a Calendar for every Day in the Year. New 

Edition, Revised, with Introduction and Additional Lives of English Martyrs, Cornish and Welsh Saints, and Full 

Indices to the entire Work. Illustrated by over 400 Engravings. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF STRELK AND ADDISON'S ‘SPECTATOR’ 
In Bight Volumes, extra crown 8vo. with Original Bngraved Portraits and Vignettes, buckram cloth, price 7s. net 
per volume. Sold only in Sets, 2/. lés. net. 


The SPECTATOR. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by George A. Aitken, 
Author of * The Life of Richard Steele,’ &e. 

THE THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

In Two Volumes, extra crown 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, price 12s, net. 

The LIFE of MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI. By John Addington 
SYMONDS. Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarotti Family at Florence. With Portrait and #® 
Reproductions of the Works of the Master. ' 

T/M ES.—* It is not, perhaps, too much to say that this biography supersedes, for many purposes, any work in the 


English language.” 


NEW VOLUME, BEING THE FOURTH, OF THK WORKS OF THE LATE MISS MANNING, 
Autbor of ‘The Household of Sir Thomas More,’ &c. 


In crown 8vo. with Illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, price 6s. cloth elegant, gilt top. 
The OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE: a Tale of the Last Century. 
UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
CHERRY and VIOLET: a Tale of the Great Plague, 


The MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY POWELL, 
ATHEN ZUM.—" The late Miss Manning’s delicate and fanciful little cameos of historical romance possess a flavour 
of their own......The numerous illustrations by Mr. Jellicoe and Mr. Railton are particularly happy.” 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William Street, Strand. 


Pr.icted by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.C. and Published by 
40HN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F..C.—Saturday. November 6, eve 


| 
Names only received for the Complete Set, price Al. 4s, net. 
A NEW WORK ON HUNTING. oe 
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